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Professor L. R. Shero, Secretary of the American 
Philological Association, announces that the directors 
of the Association have decided to cancel the Cincinnati 
meeting which was, as earlier issues of CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY have announced, scheduled for December 28 
and 29. This action, taken at the request of the Divi- 
sion of Traffic Movement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, is the same as that of several other 
national bodies which usually hold holiday meetings, 
but few of these bodies can offer their members so ade- 
quate a substitute as philologians may find in the pro- 
gram of the Archaeological Institute of America at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York December 
30 and 31. 












Several of the papers presented at the November 28 meeting 
of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States will soon 
appear in CLASSICAL WEEKLY. Never before have discussions 









MEMORANDA 


won from this organization the unanimous applause given the 
papers read at the Hotel New Yorker before the largest gath- 
ering of the Association in many years by Professor William C. 
Bagley, Columbia University; Professor George Depue Hadzsits, 


University of Pennsylvania; Professor Franklin B. Krauss, 
Pennsylvania State College; Professor Emeritus Ernst Riess, 
Hunter College; Professor Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, New York 
University; and President George N. Shuster, Hunter College. 
Only skilled manipulation of the program by the Association’s 
President, Miss Edna White of Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, permitted the large audience to hear and appreciate the 
unusual number of papers given. 

February 1 will be the last day for filing application 
for the annual competition of the American Academy 
in Rome. Either two $1000 scholarships or one of these 
and two $500 scholarships will be granted for advanced 
study at American universities. Other scholarships are 
offered to seniors in contributing institutions for gradu- 
ate study in America. 





Aeneid 6.724ff. and Cicero’s Hortensius 

E. Norden contended that Posidonius’s writings were 
the chief source of the eschatology of Aeneid 6 and 
suggested (in his edition 1903, 22, note 3) that the 
work of Posidonius which Vergil used was probably a 
doyos T POT PETTLKOS which closed with an apocalypse. 
f This view was criticized by J. F. Dobson (CQ 12 
: [1918] 182-4) and is not accepted by H. E. Butler 

(see his edition, 33, note 3). I do not have access to 

some important studies on this subject, but, at the risk 
; of having been anticipated, I should like to suggest that 

Vergil was partly indebted not only, as is generally 
recognized, to Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis and to Tus- 
culan Disputations 1.42, but also to the lost dialogue 
Hortensius. 

After explaining that the fiery seeds of a universal 
spirit or mind constitute the animating principle of all 
forms of life, but that these heavenly seeds are retarded 
and dulled by the corrupting flesh, the earthly limbs, 


and mortal bodies with which they are mingled, 
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Anchises explains that it is because of this union with 
flesh that the seeds of spirit fear and desire, grieve and 
rejoice, and are unable, shut up as they are in darkness 
and blind prison walls, to discern high heaven. On the 
words in 733, hinc metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gau- 
dentque, Servius refers to Varro and “all the philoso- 
phers.” The division of the passions into four is Stoic, 
to be sure, though it happens to occur in Plato’s 
Phaedo 83B. But for the interpretation of this passage 
it is important to see the connection between the words 
in line 733 and the condition of those few souls who are 
privileged to remain in the Elysian fields (744, pauci 
laeta arva tenemus). These latter, obviously, will be 
entirely free from all four passions. Compare Cicero’s 
Hortensius, fr. 40 (ed. B. et K.): si nobis cum ex hac 
vita migrassemus, in beatorum insulis immortale aevum, 
ut fabulae ferunt, degere liceret, quid opus esset elo- 
quentia . . . aut ipsis etiam virtutibus? nec enim forti- 
tudine egeremus . . . nec iustitia . . . nec temperantia, 
quae regeret eas, quae nullae essent, libidines: ne pru- 
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dentia quidem egeremus, etc. The thought of this 
passage may derive from Aristotle's Protrepticus (fr. 
58R) or may represent a later combination of two 
passages in Aristotle, one of which (Pol. 1334a30-4) 
assigns the virtues of proaogia, codpooivy, an 
Sixacoovvy to any such as dwell in the Isles of the 
Blest, and the other of which (EN 1178b7-22) denies 
the attribution of the practical virtues to the gods. 
Since the soul was generally considered divine (cf. R. 
M. Jones, CPh 18 [1923] 216f.), the attributes of 
the gods form one topic with those of the soul. I 
believe that Vergil shows some interest in this topic in 
two other passages in the Aeneid. 

The first is Aeneid 1.11: tantaene animis caelestibus 
irae? Professor Prescott (251) suggests that here “the 
poet expresses his own conviction...” And in a com- 
ment in which a confused text is not clarified by Thilo’s 
editorial excision and conjecture, Servius seems to say 
that the question is one which a Stoic would be nd 
to pose (et hoc quidem secundum Stoicos dicit), r 
ferring perhaps to the Stoic treatment of the slates, 
Further on in the same note Servius writes: ANIMIS 
CAELESTIBUS dis superis, nam apud inferos constat esse 
iracundiam, ubi sunt Furiae. 


The second passage is Aeneid 5.706-7: hac responsa 
dabat, vel quae portenderet ira / magna deum vel quae 
fatorum posceret ordo. Although, as C. Bailey argues 
(Religion in Virgil, ch. 9), Vergil tends to identify 
Fate and the will of the gods, it seems to me not too 
fanciful to suppose that the second of the alternative 
clauses exegetical of responsa is offered as a concession 
to the philosophic in the poet’s own nature. Of course, 
ira magna deum is an incomplete designation of the 
passions which might move a personal and mythical 
deity to action, and it is conceivable that the second 
clause is offered as being more inclusive for all divinely 
caused events. But the view of Henry (after Gosrau 
and followed by Conington) that we have here “both 
of the great classes into which all future events were 
divisible” is, I think, mistaken. 

To return to Aeneid 6, there are two details in which 
Vergil’s treatment of expiation differs from that of the 
Hortensius in such a way as to indicate that the differ- 
ence is deliberate on Vergil’s part and may imply a 
familiarity with the Hortensius. Toward the end of the 
Hortensius (fr. 88) Cicero refers to a doctrine handed 
down by ancient prophets, presumably the priests of 
certain sacred mysteries (veteres illi sive vates sive in 
sacris initisque tradendis divinae mentis interpretes), 
who declared that men are born into this world in order 
that they may expiate the crimes committed in a former 
life. Vergil, on the other hand, since he had already 
dwelt on the punishments which the spirits of the dead 
undergo in order to be purged of the stains left by 
their life in the flesh, hardly refers at all to the ex- 
piatory nature of their reincarnation, though we are 


doubtless to understand that this is why their souls are 
reborn; and the necessity of such further expiation is 
the answer to Aeneas’ question (721): quae lucis 
museris tam dira cupido? Again, in the same fragment 
Cicero compares the corporal imprisonment of the soul 
to a cruel practice of Etruscan pirates which consisted 
of tying a living being to a dead body and leaving him 
to die thus. Vergil does not use this vivid comparison 
with reference to the prison that the body is to the 
soul, for he has occasion elsewhere to use the story in 
characterizing Mezentius (Aeneid 8.485-8). 

Cicero acknowledges an Aristotelian origin for this 
comparison, and a close parallel in Iamblichus’ Pro- 
trepticus makes the assignment of the material of this 
fragment to Aristotle’s Protrepticus (fr. 60) very prob- 
able. But if it is unnecessary to suppose that Vergil 
used a single source for ideas which were probably well 
known in the schools of philosophy (cf., eg., Sext. 
Emp., Adv. Math. g.152ff.), it seems likely that he was 
familiar with a comparatively recent protreptic compo- 
sition recommending the philosophic life, the kind of 
life which, if we may believe the Vita Donatiana (35), 
he planned to lead as soon as he should have completed 
the Aeneid. 

Epwarp B. STEVENS 
DE PAUW UNIVERSITY 


Vergil and Roman Art 

Six of the ancient Lives of Vergil, beginning with 
that of Donatus, record a tradition which claimed that 

Vergil’s father was a potter (figulus): P. Vergilius 
Maro Mantuanus parentibus modicis fuit ac praecipue 
patre, quem quidam opificem figulum . . . tradiderunt. 
Most modern biographers are content merely to note 
this tradition and allow it to pass without special com- 
ment. But the late Tenney Frank, who knew the eco- 
nomic life of Rome unusually well, was at some pains 
to insist that although Vergil’s father may well have 
been a potter, he could not have been a mere day- 
laborer, as Donatus’s statement seems to mean, but, 
because of his wealth, which offered the young Vergil 
many years of leisure for study, he was (or became) the 
owner of a factory in northern Italy; for this district 
had now become one of the chief centers of the pottery 
industry in Italy. According to this view, Vergil’s 
father was not poor during the period of the boy’s boy . 





1See Donatus, p. 1 (J Brummer, Vitae Vergilianae, Leipzig 
1933)- Donatus is followed by Philargyrius I, p. 40 (Brum- 
mer); by Focas 30-4, p. 50; by the Vita Noricensis, p. 54; by 
the Vita Monacensis, p. 56; by the Vita Gudiana, p. 60. All 
references are given according to the paging in Brummer. Both 
Philargyrius and Focas follow the wording of Donatus very 
closely, the others are more independent. On the ancient Vitae, 
see further Ernst Diehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae und ihre antiken 
Quellen (Bonn 1911); Bruno Nardi, The Youth of Virgil, 
transl. Belle Palmer Rand (Cambridge 1930), 7-10; Edward 
Kennard Rand, In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace (Cambridge 
1930), 123-50, for Donatus and Probus especially. 
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hood and early manhood but probably owned a pottery 
on some part of his farm, which was apparently of con- 
siderable size.2 Studies in’ the Latinity of Donatus’ 
Life of Vergil seem to show that the part of Donatus’ 
statement to which Frank offered most objection is 
non-Suetonian.3 This then leaves as the most authentic 
part of Donatus’ statement the section already italicized 
above: patre, quem quidam opificem jigulum .. . tra- 
diderunt. The expression of wonderment as found in 
the grammarian Focas in his Life of Vergil seems nat- 
ural enough, perhaps, in a later writer :4 

huic genitor figulus, Maro nomine, cultor agelli 

ut referunt alii tenui mercede locatus, 

sed plures figulum. quis non miracula rerum 


haec stupeat? dives partus de paupere vena 
enituit: figuli suboles nova carmina finxit. 


Two corrections, however, to this statement can be 
offered, namely, that Vergil’s father probably was not 
poor in his later years and that it was perfectly natural 
for a potter's son in antiquity to turn to the composi- 
tion of poetry. 


The attentive reader of Vergil recalls how frequently 
Vergil describes Roman vases of different types; and 
the poet was certainly familiar with Greek vase-painting 
and fresco-painting. May not Vergil’s early years have 
been similar to those of his younger contemporary, 
Tibullus, whose interest in Roman vases is definitely 
reflected in his poetry and whose father was so devoted 
a connoisseur of bronzes that the young poet's in- 
heritance suffered in consequence?> We may infer, | 
believe, that in the cases of both poets no small part 
of their finished literary art was due to early familiarity 
with vase-making, bronzes, and other creations of con- 
temporary art. At the same time, we have by way of 
contrast the case of Horace, whose early years, hard and 
unhappy, with serious privations, led him to become a 





2See Tenney Frank, Vergil, a Biography (New York 1922), 
8-10; and for the Roman potteries of this period, the same 
author’s An Economic History of Rome2 (Baltimore 1927) 
219-24. It is misleading, however, to speak of this pottery, as 
Frank does (Vergil, 9) as “artistic red-figured,” a description 
later corrected in An Economic History of Rome, 220, and 
there called “red-glazed pottery,” since the figures were 
stamped in relief upon the reddish surface of the vase and were 
not painted. From Arretium (modern Arezzo), the chief 
centre of its production, this pottery has been called “Arretine.” 
Elementary as this ware is when compared with the Greek 
vases, it was, nevertheless, decorated with a great variety of 
mythological subjects and other devices. 

3See R. M. Geer, TAPhA 57 (1926) 107-8, and HSCPh 37 
(1926) 99-100; Edward Kennard Rand, op. cit., 144 with 
note 101, who agrees with Geer’s general treatment of Donatus, 
but with some reservations. 

4Vss. 30-4, Brummer, p. 50. 

5See B. L. Ullman, AJP 33 (1912) 161, who quotes Tibullus 
1.1.38-41; 10.8, 17, 20; II.3.47-8. Kirby Flower Smith, Tibul- 
lus: The Elegies (New York 1913), 184-5, agrees with Ullman 
and elaborates the idea, emphasizing the influence of the poet’s 
interest in art upon his literary development. 





severe critic of those who would devote themselves 
to art.® 


Beginning in the Bucolica and continuing in the 
Georgics Vergil frequently resorts to art for descriptive 
purposes, and in the Aeneid the use of architecture, 
sculpture, and vases becomes a definite aspect of the 
poet’s technique. In the Bucolica we have, first, the 
careful description of two pairs of cups that have 
been wagered as the prizes in a contest in which the 
shepherds Menalcas and Damoetas are to engage 
(3-36-47). Theocritus definitely influenced Vergil here, 
of course; but the Roman poet is thinking primarily of 
Roman artistic work, for these cups are made of beech- 
wood and decorated in the style of opus caelatum, while 
the figures on the first pair are scenes appropriate to 
the shepherds’ calendar, and the second pair carry 
figures representing Orpheus, the bard, and the effect 
of his sweet song. The latter is a common Vergilian 
theme. Vergil has here described the kind of cups that 
not only reflect Roman artistic work but which like- 
wise are suitable for shepherds. The seventh Bucolic, an 
amoebeic poem, describes two statues, one of Diana in 
solid marble, the other of Priapus, now made in marble 
but later to be refashioned of gold (Buc. 7.29-36). The 
appearance of Silvanus in the tenth Bucolic (10.24-5)— 
with his head adorned in honor of the country and 
waving green reeds and large lilies—is very close to a 
passage in the Georgics (1.20) and similar to a mosaic 
in the Lateran Museum.” Such passages reflect primi- 
tive art, but the characters of the Bucolics and Georgics 
justify such imagery. One recalls the appearance of 
Priapus, the old guardian of orchards in Italy, who, as 
Horace informs us (Sat. 1.8.1-7), was originally only a 
slab of wood. 


The full significance of the marble temple which 
Vergil describes at the opening of the third Georgic has 
been the subject of much discussion and can only be 
mentioned here. The striking feature, however, is that 
Vergil here describes under the guise of a temple the 
future epic which he hopes to write: a poem 1s con- 
ceived as a great architectural structure. There were 
probably two main sources of inspiration here—the 
building activities in Rome, beginning about 50 B.c. and 
culminating in the erection of two marble temples to 
Apollo in the period 34-28, by C. Sosius and Octavian;, 
and the poet Pindar, whose vogue was very great in 
the Augustan period. Pindar, for instance, often speaks 
of his poetry in the guise of architecture, sculpture, and 
the other arts.8 If it was Horace’s ambition to write in 
one aspect of Pindaric style (Odes 4.2), we can safely 
assume that Vergil in no less degree came under the 





6In a later paper, to be published in CLASSICAL WEEKLY, I 
hope to develop this subject. 

7So, also, Fairclough, CJ 2 (1906) 64-5. 

8Pindar, Olymp. 6.1-7; 7.1-10; 8.27; Pyth. 1.19; 4.9-11; 
6.10-4; Nem. 4.81; 5.1-6, 53-4; 7-70-9. 
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spell of the great Theban bard. From one point of view 
the opening of the third Georgic is thus an illustration 
of Pindaric style; but very probably it likewise reflects 
the feverish building in Rome while Vergil was com- 
posing the Georgics. 

In the Aeneid the influence of art on Vergil is ob- 
trusive. The transformation of Artemis (as she at first 
appears) into Venus, in the first book, is brought about 
with subtle skill by the poet; and this transformation 1s 
most appropriately illustrated and most easily visualized, 
first, by statues of Artemis and of Amazons, but par- 
ticularly by the Artemis of Versailles. Then, as the 
goddess suddenly throws off her disguise and assumes 
the form and features of Venus, Vergil’s descriptive 
words inevitably call up before the reader the splendid 
statue of Venus Genetrix, the original of which was 
erected in the temple to Venus dedicated by Julius 
Caesar in 46 B.c. Stated briefly, the features and form 
of the Venus Genetrix are suddenly transferred, as it 
were, to the Artemis of Versailles. The context in this 
book of the Aeneid justifies such transformation. 


The temple-palace of Dido in the first book, Apollo's 
temple at Cumae in the sixth, the temple-palace of 
Latinus in the seventh—all repay detailed examination 
as examples of the skillful way in which Vergil made 
use of architecture. Nowhere in the poem, perhaps, does 
Vergil show greater mastery in the use of architecture 


and sculpture for poetic purposes than in the temple- 
palace of Latinus at the beginning of his presentation 
of primitive Latium. In particular, the sculptured fig: 
ures of this palace- temple reveal what the reader 1s led 
to expect: the primitive Latini have a primitive art. 


The eighth book of the Aeneid presents four im- 
pressive scenes: Aeneas’ vision of the Tiber, personified 
as a beneficent god; the short story relating Hercules’ 
victory over Cacus, which belongs in the category of 
“The Battle of the Gods and the Giants”; Aeneas’ sur- 
vey of primitive Rome under the guidance of Evander; 
the shield of Aeneas, which Vergil portrays in the 
manner and spirit of the Roman historical relief. The 
repoussé technique of the shield, its many brilliant 
colors, and the metope-like arrangement of the various 
scenes illustrate what Vergil himself suggests as the 
style of decoration upon it—it is imago clipeata. The 
description of the Tiber in the first scene of this book 
suggests both sculpture and painting for a part of its 
background; and Aeneas’ survey of primitive Rome 
employs topography 1 in an extremely effective manner, 
bringing into the foreground, as it does, in strong relief 
the early temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, in accordance 
with the primitiveness that is here implied. Finally, the 
story of Hercules and Cacus seems to reveal some 
affinities with early Etruscan bronze relief work. 

This paper opened with a reference to the tradition 
that Vergil was probably the son of a potter. If all the 
passages in his works are studied in which Vergil em- 


ploys art, in one way or another, to enhance the effect 
of his descriptions, the feeling arises that the poet’s own 
works rather strongly support the tradition. What poet 
would more likely employ the various arts—architecture, 
sculpture, vases, bronzes, painting—than one who, from 
his earliest years and in his own house, had come 
under the spell of the arts? Then too, Mantua was lo- 
cated in the sphere of Etruscan influence, and from 
early times the Etruscans had been masters in bronze 
and gold technique. Vergil’s frequent mention of bronze 
and gold work in the Aeneid may be due, in no small 
degree, to this early Etruscan environment. Possibly the 
high degree of symmetry, variety and contrast and the 
orderly structure which can be detected in his poetry 
are likewise the result of his long and careful study of 
the masters in the other arts, which he incorporated i in 
his verse. Is it, then, too much to suppose that a pot- 
ter’s son could compose Rome’s greatest national epic?? 


E. L. HiGHBARGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Vergilian Challenge 

It is generally agreed that the first, fourth, sixth and 
tenth eclogues of Vergil are the latest and the best of 
the ten. It is also plain that Vergil has imitated Theocri- 
tean turns of phrase far less frequently in these four 
than in the others, even though some commentators 
profess to find frequent similarities. In fact there are 
practically no such echoes. One would naturally wonder 
why Vergil chose not to echo Theocritus in his later 
and better efforts in this genre. It is obvious that the 
Roman writer and reader prized felicitous reminiscences 
of the words of Greek authors, just as the modern reader 
takes pleasure in a well-managed reminiscence or an apt 
allusion. 


I believe that this is a variation of the challenge to 
Greece. When Propertius proclaims himself the Roman 
Callimachus he challenges Greece in the most obvious 
and unmistakable terms. Here there is an implicit chal- 
lenge in the fact that Vergil does not borrow (or echo, 
if one prefers that word) Theocritean words and 
phrases. There is also an explicit challenge which, as 
far as I know, has never been recognized as such. Each 
of these four poems begins with a clear reference to 
Theocritus. The woodland muse of I, the Sicilian muses 
of IV, the Syracusan verses of VI, and Arethusa of X 
can have no other purpose than to make the reader 
think immediately of Theocritus. The reader finds, 
however, after being reminded of Theocritus, that he 
gets nothing but Vergil. If one were already familiar 
with Theocritus and with the other six eclogues before 
seeing these four, as Vergil’s public probably was, the 





9This paper is based on material gathered for a volume now 
in course of completion, entitled The Influence of Art on 


Vergil. 
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effect might well be striking. The reader would expect 
eclogues much like those he had already seen, but he 
would find more mature work which in the first few 
lines advertised itself plainly as being in the vein of 
Theocritus, then was developed independently. The 
effect of challenge would be almost inescapable under 
the circumstances. 

This device is interesting from another point of view 
as well. The effect of the plain allusions to Theocritus 
is to start the vibration of a set of Theocritean over- 
tones, as it were. Theocritus is not likely to be entirely 
absent from the reader’s mind until the poem is fin- 
ished, and that fact makes the effect of these four 
eclogues very different from what it would be if one 
read them for the first time without reading the open- 
ing lines. 

This is of course not the only example in Latin litera- 
ture of the technique of creating overtones. It occurs 
often and with many variations. It may well be that to 
attempt to list and catalogue a great many examples 
would be dangerous, since it does not always occur in 
as clear a form as this. Thus when Horace starts off 
with “Integer vitae scelerisque purus” and goes on with 
a description of dangerous journeys safely to be 
achieved, he means to make the reader think of eight 
lines in Propertius (3.16) on the dangerous journeys 
that the lover may safely undertake, and the reader 
who misses the Propertian overtones misses the point of 
the poem (Cf. CJ 37 [1941-2] 28-32). This ap- 
proaches parody, the least subtle and least satisfactory 
form of the device. Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae offers an- 
other variation. At almost the beginning we find this 
sentence: Nam divitar1um et formae gloria fluxa atque 
fragilis est, virtus clara aeternaque habetur. The fact 
that aeterna habetur is a literal translation of Thucy- 
dides’ famous xrjpa eis dei seems never to have been 
noticed. Possibly this is too bold, but I venture to sug- 
gest that the Roman reader of Thucydides onnseipaied 
that expression as every modern reader does, and that 
Sallust used it to suggest Thucydidean overtones to his 
readers at the very beginning of his work. Another ob- 
vious form of the device is to set up a framework 
enough like that of a model to evoke fairly frequent 
thoughts of the model, but not enough like it to make 
real independence impossible. 

RicHarp M. Haywoop 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Mentem Mortalia Tangunt 
All lovers of true poetry have justly admired these 
verses (Aeneid 1.459-62) : 
Quis iam locus, inquit, Achate, 
quae regio in terris non plena laboris? 


En Priamus! sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi, 
sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


Here in phrases more lasting than bronze does Virgil 








portray his hero’s emotion on beholding a work of art 
that told a familiar, though tragic, story. The words 
are addressed to his faithful squire Achates and are 
spoken amidst a violent display of sighs and tears as 
he gazes on (or rather devours, animum pascit) the un- 
substantial picture of the heroic past of his race. 

Does the poet in his description, in true Hellenistic 
fashion,! of a work of art display here a little conscious 
rhetorical coloring? A rhetorical comment by M. Ter- 
entius Varro? has never, to the best of my knowledge, 
been brought forward in connection with these verses 
of Virgil. The Varronian fragment presents a form of 
the fourfold interpretation which was a favorite of the 
Stoics.3 The fragment reads: Et ea quae ad mortales 
pertinent, quadrifariam dispertierim: in homines, in 
loca, in tempora, in res.4 

This division fits rather neatly, in part at least, with 
the content of the verses from the Roman poet. The 
concluding sentiment, mentem mortalia tangunt, fur- 
nishes us with a point of departure. It will be noticed 
that ‘mortalia’ is also the subject of Varro’s definition. 
‘Homines’ may well be seen in the quasi-apostrophe En 
Priamus!5 ‘Locus’ is in the expression of the poet ‘quis 
locus’ along with ‘quae regio.’ The category of ‘tempus’ 
is not at first discoverable unless—which is not un- 
likely—it lies hidden in the idea behind the word 
‘laud’ (fame). Finally in the untranslatable phrase 
sunt lacrimae rerum we seem to see Varro’s last cate- 
gory (‘res’) in his fourfold division of ‘mortalia.’ 

The appropriateness, if such it be, of Varro’s cate- 
gories for these Virgilian verses rests precisely on the 
fact that ‘mortalia’ in one case and ‘ea quae ad mortales 
pertinent’ in the other present something from which 
one may proceed to the analysis of the well-known 
verses of the Roman poet. When it is pointed out that 
Virgil at one period in his youth scorned the artifices of 
the rhetorical schools, there would seem to be a certain 
justification for cautiousness in accepting an hy pothesis 
which attempts to interpret a beautiful passage in terms 
of artificial rhetoric. Other times, other manners! 

Varro is linked with a certain Tarquitius Priscus in 
the fifth Catalepton of Virgil among the authors (scho- 
lasticorum natio madens) whom he would banish forth- 
with from his library. These writers are grouped along 
with certain rhetorical windbags (inanes rhetorum am- 
pullae). Now Tarquitius was a well-known student of 
Etruscan antiquities. There is hardly a doubt that the 

1Cf. Henry W. Prescott, The Development of Virgil’s Art 
(University of Chicago Press 1927), 265-7. 

2De antiquitatum rerum humanarum libris, fr. xx.1 ed. P. 
Mirsch (Leipzig 1882), 

3Cf. W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur6 1.325. 

4Cf. Varro L.L. 7.5, where the division of ‘nearly every- 
thing’ (fere omnia) is given as “locus et corpus, tempus et 
actio.” 

SE. Norden, P. Vergilius Maro, Aeneis Buch VI3 (Leipzig 
1926), 122. 
6Teuffel, section 158.2. 
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Varro linked with him is the more famous writer on 
Roman antiquities. Did the poet banish both rhetoric 
and antiquities from his life for all time? We can 
hardly say that, for the poet lived to change his 
opinion. His youthful distrust of erudition of the anti- 
quarian sort was transient.” For the extreme ventures 
of the “paint-pot” school the poet chose the chaste 
style exemplified, for example, in that fine specimen ot 
the ars Pelasga, the speech of Sinon.® 

All the ancient commentators, except one, do not 
profess to see the need of discussing the rhetorical form 
of this little monologue in Aeneid 1.459-62. Tiberius 
Claudius Donatus, who wrote a detailed paraphrase of 
the Aeneid, points out that ‘sunt lacrimae rerum’ is a 
propositio. Both Servius and also Servius Danielis, with 
whom we are learning to associate the great name of 
Aelius Donatus, comment on the meaning of ‘mortalia’; 
Servius notes merely that it means “adversa, quibus 
constat subiacere mortales.” To this Servius Danielis 
adds, “‘alii mortales casus accipiunt, vel absolute ra 
dvOpwmwa.’ We are presented with a choice between 
the fortunes of men and the fortunes of mankind. 


The words of Aeneas in this little speech are ad- 
dressed to Achates, but we have here all the character- 
istics of the monologue as it was developed by Virgil 
under the influence of Greek tragedy.9 His seeming 
disdain for the trappings of rhetoric shows itself to be 
but the careful workmanship of the artist who attempts 
to conceal his art.!0 

JOHN J. H. Savace 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


The Mantuan Singer 

Every schoolboy knows the significance of the Ides 
of March. Relatively few would be able to state that 
of the Ides of October in the first consulship of Pompey 
and Crassus. To be sure, the spectacular murder of the 
world’s leading citzen, the dictator Julius Caesar, made 
more of a stir in the Roman dominions than did the 
birth of a child in Mantua at the time when Caesar 
was having his adventure with the pirates as a young 
man of thirty. Doubtless the lavish displays of Caesar's 
aedileship in the year 65 B.c. likewise attracted more 
attention than did the birth of another poet in Venusia 
in December of that year. 

Yet Vergil and Horace contributed no less ‘toward 

7N. W. DeWitt, Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria (Oxford 


1923), 34- 

8Cf. Prescott, 306. This speech, Aeneid 2.134-94, deserves 
more careful attention than is usually given it. We find here 
all the parts of a carefully rehearsed oration. The propositio, 
for instance, is found in 162-3; the refutatio, it would appear, 
in 185-6. 

9The excellent discussion on this point by R. Heinze, Virgils 
epische Technik3 (Leipzig 1928), 427-31, is still the best 
treatment of the subject. 

10Heinze, 432-5. 





the founding of the Roman Empire than Julius Caesar 
and his great successor Augustus. For the poet, too, is a 
“maker”—a creator—zouyrys- 

As another anniversary of the birth of Vergil comes 
around and finds the whole world at war again, we 
may well apostrophize him, in the familiar words of a 
later bard, as “Thou majestic in thy sadness at the 
doubtful doom of human kind.” Sunt lacrimae rerum, 
he said; mentem mortalia tangunt. He was no lover of 
war, although his epic contains as vividly gory passages 
as any in the Iliad. He speaks of auri sacra fames. He 
declares, Nulla salus bello. He brands armed conflict as 
scelerata insania belli. He is touched by the tragedy of 
young lives generously sacrificed: Quid tibi nunc, 
miserande puer, pro laudibus istis? His acknowledged 
task, in cooperation with the enlightened rulers of the 
state, is to build up a great empire where peace and 
justice and mercy shall prevail. He adjures the Roman 
to remember that his appointed mission is, after all, 
parcere subjectis. It is the vision of a mightier and more 
righteous era that inspires his singing: Maior rerum 
mihi nascitur ordo, he says. Little wonder, therefore, 
that Vergil was later acclaimed as a man of truly 
Christian impulses and outlook. 

What a saint I might have crowned thee, 

Had I only living found thee, 

Poet first and without peers, 
says St. Paul in the familiar Latin hymn that has come 
down to us from the Middle Ages. The so-called Mes- 
sianic Eclogue, with its striking prophetic line (lam 
nova progenies caelo demittitur alto) may serve in large 
measure to explain this attitude on the part of the 
church. Dante, too, has contributed to the respect and 
reverence accorded to the ancient poet. 


“Virgil is the one book which has never yet been 
out of the schools since Tucca and Varius published the 
Aeneid,” says T. R. Glover. He has come to occupy in 
the high school Latin course a place analogous to that 
of Horace in the college Latin curriculum. O terque 
quaterque beati they whose privilege it is to introduce 
young minds in this generation to a world classic that 
is also a fascinating and an unforgettable story, the 
Aeneid of Vergil. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


The Aeneid of Kotlyarevsky 

Vergil has had many vicissitudes in history. He be- 
came a Christian seer and his Fourth Eclogue won him 
fame for centuries. He was the guide for Dante in the 
Divine Comedy. The sortes Vergilianae were famous as 
a means of foretelling the future. He has had en- 
thusiastic admirers and stern critics, but perhaps never 
were his works presented in a stranger form than by 
Ivan Kotlyarevsky who used the pear for the prep- 
aration of the first work in modern Ukrainian literature. 
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At the end of the eighteenth century interest in 
Ukraine and in Ukrainian affairs was at a low ebb. 
Catherine the Great had destroyed the Zaporozhian 
Sich, the last stronghold of the Ukrainian Kozak tra- 
dition in the valley of the Dnieper in 1775 and the last 
survivors had left Russia and were travelling around the 
Black Sea in a desire to find a new home where they 
could piece together their old traditions and maintain 
something that they could call their own. 

It was at this time that Ivan Kotlyarevsky began to 
write. He was born in 1769 of an impoverished noble 
family but he had the opportunity to receive a good 
education in which the classical tradition was very evi- 
dent. He early acquired a reputation as a poet, but that 
did not necessarily involve a living. So for a while he 
was a teacher and held various posts in the civil service 
and in the army and finally he settled down as the 
inspector of a school for poor children in Poltava and 
he died there in 1838. 

Yet his most important and his earliest work was a 
travesty of the Aeneid, which attracted especial atten- 
tion because it was the first attempt of an author to use 
in literature the spoken Ukrainian language. The work 
was not a translation but rather a burlesque adaptation 
in which the author grasps the similarity between the 
position of Aeneas after the fall of Troy and the Kozaks 
who were wandering around the Black Sea. 

With daring irreverence, Kotlyarevsky turned Aeneas 
and his companions into Kozaks. He dressed them in 
the Ukrainian manner and yet he never wanders far 
from the general model of the great epic poem. It is 
a true, good-natured travesty in which the author uses 
abundantly his many observations on the life of his 
people. 

We see Aeneas, a gay young Kozak, at the very 
moment when he has been thrown out of Troy. There 
is the traditional affair with Dido, as well as the storms 
at sea and the hatred of Juno, who is a thoroughly ill- 
tempered and abusive Ukrainian woman. There is none 
of the aura of sanctity left on the supernatural trap- 
pings. The gods are ordinary brawling human beings 
and the only great omission or change in the poem is 
the account of ‘the fall of Troy. 

Aeneas wanders around, he abandons Dido, and sails 
on to Sicily where he has the funeral games for 
Anchises. Here even the contest of Dares and Entellus 
takes a Ukrainian form for the young Dares boasts of 
his prowess while the leaders look for old Entellus, 
whom they find drunk in a ditch, and he refuses to 
fight until they promise to give him a sufficient 
amount to drink to pay him to wake up. All this is in 
the style of some of the old Ukrainian heroic poems of 
the oral tradition. Then Entellus bestirs himself and 
wins the contest only to resume his interrupted sleep. 

The author goes a little beyond Vergil because he 


cannot miss the opportunity to satirize the various 








neighbors of Ukraine on Circe’s isle. The Pole has be- 
come a ram with the disorders of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is the Muscovite beard that figures so that 
Russians are all turned into goats. The Prussians are 
foxes, and so Aeneas is able to see his foes in their true 
perspective. 

It is however when Aeneas reaches Italy that Kot- 
lyarevsky does his best, for Aeneas, in order for his 
mission to Latinus to have a good effect, orders the 
delegation to learn Latin out of the conventional Piarite 
Latin grammar that was used in the schools. Here is 
the jargon that they produce: 

Aeneas, noster magnus panus! 

And Troianorum mighty prince 

A-roaming o’er the seas, a gypsy, 

Ad te, O rex, has sent us nunc. 

Rogamus, domine Latine, 

Do not destroy our wretched heads. 

Permitte us to live among you 

E’en for pecuniam or gratis 

We all will thank you always satis 
For your beneficence. 

When the poet comes to describe the visit of Aeneas 
to the underworld, he remarks that the inmates have 
changed since the tme of Vergil; likewise when he 
calls the roll of the peoples of Latium, he uses the names 
of the Kozak regiments and leaders of famed antiquity. 
Judgment is passed upon them in the traditional 
Ukrainian way. Camilla and Turnus fit into the réle 
as do Mezentius and the other leaders. Latinus would 
like to give his daughter to the stranger in accordance 
with prophecy, but again it is native superstitions that 
hamper him as much as the intrigues of Juno and 
Turnus. At the end, Aeneas kills Turnus and “the 
Rutulian soul flew off to hell, though it did not wish 
to, to a banquet with Pan Pluto,” and the poem ends 
with the obvious moral that those who do wrong and 
defy their conscience will never live pleasantly in this 
world. 

In the eighteenth century there were several mock- 
heroic versions of the Aeneid in Russian, but none of 
them have lived. Only the Ukrainian work of Kotly- 
arevsky struck a responsive chord and the talent of the 
author succeeded in giving a deeper meaning and a 
national note to something that might easily have 
become merely a tasteless parody. Kotlyarevsky in his 
burlesque showed deep appreciation of the difficulties 
under which his people were laboring and in the whim-- 
sical form which he chose, he was able to defy the 
censors and to give a message. The rest of the popula- 
tion caught the significance of the work and very soon 
other writers began to use native themes and to estab- 
lish a modern literature. It was nearly a half century, 
however, before the seed had fully matured and Ukrain- 
ian literature in the person of Shevchenko was able to 
stand alone and submit to world criticism. 

However we object to the taste of some of his epi- 





1Pan ‘master’ plus a Latin ending. 
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sodes, we must recognize that Kotlyarevsky saw the 
possible connotations of his theme and in parodying 
Kozak life in terms of the Trojan wanderer he produced 
something that is not in the grand style but yet is 
readable and amusing. Few of the modern reworkings 
of classical themes have so completely thrown away the 
classical spirit and replaced it with a _pseudo-heroic 
touch and yet have maintained a superb dignity even 
amid the obvious humor. The Aeneid of Kotlyarevsky 
is interesting not only as the first work of modern 
Ukrainian literature but also as a revamping of the 
classics, a humanizing of the dignified old tale, and the 
depiction of the pathos of an uprooted band of men, 
trying desperately to establish a new home. The poem 
has been deservedly popular in Ukrainian circles, but it 
is worth consideration by all who cherish the great 
Vergilian tradition. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Humor in Vergil’s Aeneid 
Vergil a humorist? Oh no, not that! Perhaps in the 
taunts of the third Eclogue, but in the Aeneid! Never! 
And yet . . . As Aeneas traverses the Underworld, 
“the Danaan princes . . . turn to flee, as of old they 


sought the ships; some raise a shout—faintly; the cry 


essayed mocks their gaping mouths” (6. 489- 93).! In 
9. 326, during Nisus’ gory progress through the Rutul- 
ian camp, Rhoetus seeks to escape death by hiding be- 
hind—a mixing bowl. 

Sometimes the behavior of the gods may afford 
amusement to those who are not yet familiar with their 
ways. Juno bribes Aeolus with a pretty girl (1.71-5). 
Venus intrigues with Cupid to play a masquerade 
(1.657-60) and he acquiesces with delight and even sits 
on Dido's lap (1.689-90, 718-9). Cloanthus prays like 
a schoolboy praying for a good report card, and the 
gods speed his boat to victory (5.235-43). More sur- 
prising is the phantom Aeneas which mocks Turnus 
valor even into midmost Ardea (10.636-88); and those 
boats metamorphosed into nymphs that flip their tails 
at Turnus? and race away to summon Aeneas (g.117-25; 
10.219-28). These incidents are treated with high 
seriousness, to be sure—Vergil does not expect his 
reader to laugh. But he must have smiled when Venus 
buys weapons for her son by means of calculating 
caresses (8.387-93), or Juno with exaggerated humility 
turns away her lord’s wrath (10.611-32). 

This is unintended humor which results from the 
different concepts of Vergil’s world and ours. The 
humor he intended—humor of phrase, humorous de- 





1Quotations are from H. Rushton Fairclough, Virgil with an 
English Translation, Loeb Edition (New York 1925). 

2At least they dive head foremost like dolphins, the most 
humorous of fish: delphinumque modo demersis aequora rostris 
ima petunt (g.119-20). 


scription, humorous act, humor of surprise, especially of 
sudden overthrow, and the winsome humor of divine or 
human foibles—this is not large in amount, but it is 
there, bulking most extensively in the less serious books, 
One, Four, Five, and the early parts of Six and Nine. 
Here are the passages: 


1. Humor of Phrase 
Venus belittles her deity and Aeneas’ heroism by speak- 
ing of him to mischievous Cupid as ‘frater tuus’ (1.667) . 
Simple things expressed in epic fullness (1.174-9, 210-5; 
7-107-15). 
Humorous Description 
Atlas with plunging down his 
(4.248-51). ; 
Neptune’s procession with “diverse forms” 
strous whales” (5.822-6). 
Rhamnes_ snoring ‘toto 
(9-326) . 
Humorous Acts 
Menoetes clambers from the sea spitting saltwater, ‘revo- 
mentem’ (5.178-82) . 
Charon routs out ‘deturbat’ 
for giant Aeneas (6.411-6). 
Simple acts elaborately expressed (6.489-93; 8.387-93; 
9.346; 10.611-32). 
Humor of Surprise or Sudden Overthrow 
Aeneas bursts from his cloud of invisibility (1.586). 
Ships transformed into nymphs (g.117-22). 
Gyas “heaves timid Menoetes from the high stern sheer 
into the sea” (5.172-7). 
Nisus trips Salius (5.327-36) . 


aged chin 


rivers 
and “mon- 


proflabat pectore somnum’ 


the souls to make room 


Foibles that Raise a Sympathetic Smile 
Cupid delightedly practises Ascanius’ gait (1.689-go) . 
Venus deprecates any claim to divinity; shuts off Aeneas’ 
complaints, surely with her tongue in her cheek; pro- 
phesies truthfully “unless my parents falsely taught me 
augury” (1.335, 337, 385, 392). See 
Aeneas’ anger when Venus tricks him as to her identity 
(1.407) . 
Tulus 
boar or a 
(4.156-9). 
Salius storms and weeps at losing the prize (5.340-2). 
The braggart boxer struts and spars with the air, ver- 


berat ictibus auras (5.375-86). 


“a foaming 
herds” 


longs for 


“glories in his fiery steed,” 
timorous 


tawny lion—among the 


After the charm of these passages, there is little 
pleasure in the bitter humor of invective, although the 
insults are often laughable: 

Mutual vituperation of Drances and Turnus, scilicet ut 
Turno contingat regia coniunx (1 1.371-445). 

Tarchon taunts his men “quick to the dance or love— 
slow to meet Camilla” (11.732-40). 

Turnus taunts Aeneas, “Phrygian eunuch—locks crisped 
with heated iron and bedrenched with myrrh” (12.97-100) . 


Some have the motif of “the mocker mocked”: 

Numanus taunts the Trojans, bis capti Phryges . . . O 
vere Phrygiae, and is shot (9.598-620, 633). 

Pandarus taunts Turnus, non haec dotalis regia Amata, 
and is slain (9.737-9) - 

Camilla, taunted with being a woman and tricked into 
dismounting, kills the taunter (11.705-20). 


These taunts Aristotle would classify as illiberal jests, 
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excessive and used to inflict pain.} In two of the pass- 
ages, however, 12.97-100 and 9.598- 620, we hear: con- 
servatives in Vergil’s Rome protesting against the in- 
vading degeneracy of the times; that in invective 1s 
used as a weapon for moral reform. 

The humorous passages, however, suggest that theit 
purpose is to fulfill the other functions which Greek 
rhetoricians assigned to humor: first, to amuse, to relax 
(. ae Q, 210-5; 4.248-51; 5.172-7, 178-82, 822-6; 

4it-6, 489-93; 7-107-15; g-117- 22); second, to help 
ae the understanding of serious matters (1.586, 667; 
5-327-36; 8.387-93; 9.326, 346; 10.611-32); and third, 
to laugh at human failings (1.335-7, 385-6, 392, 407-9, 
689-90; 4.156-9; 5.340-2, 375-86). 

Vergil was no professional humorist. The epic is epic 
throughout, lofty in expression, objective in approach. 
dedicated to the ideals of Rome. But Vergil knew too 
the value of fun, of smiles, even if not of laughter; and, 
true to the tenets of the Stoic plain style, he introduced 
humor in appropriate ways and places to subserve its 
appropriate purposes. 


OrtHA L. WILNER 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE 


Vergil’s Love of the Stars 

There are 516 lines in the Aeneid, Eclogues, and 
Georgics which refer to some astronomical topic: stars, 
sun, moon, planets, meteors, comets, or the heavens in 
general. This means one out of every 24 lines, an 
almost unparalleled frequency for an ancient author not 
writing works of formal astronomy. Horace, for in- 
stance, who ranks high in this regard, has but 87 such 
lines in a total output of comparable extent to the Ver- 
gilian corpus exclusive of the Appendix. Clearly, Vergil 
was unusually interested in astronomical subjects. He 
slips off into references to this aspect of nature as 
though it had so irresistibly captivated his poetic 
imagination and sense of the grand and mysterious that 
he cannot long forgo bringing it into his thoughts and 
work. It is a theme to which he turns with ease, in- 
timacy, and delight. 

He is, after all, a poet of nature, and it is not to be 
expected that he will pass over one of the grandest, 
most majestic, and least cloying of nature’s beauties. 
Although he possessed a notable depth and extent of 
scientifically organized astronomical knowledge, his 
understanding of celestial phenomena is not from books 
alone, but is the personal loving acquaintance of the 





3In the Ethics, book 4, Aristotle distinguishes between the 
liberal and illiberal jest; the latter uses excessive ridicule and 
inflicts pain. In the Poetics, ch. 5, he defines comedy as con- 
sisting “in some defect or ugliness which is not painful or de- 
structive.” For these and other pertinent passages, see Mary A. 
Grant, The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable 
(Madison 1924). 

4Grant, 60. 


enthusiastic naturalist. Like many a splendid passage 
in Homer, Sappho, or Lucretius, numerous lines in 
Vergil reveal the ardent lover of the stars, the musing 
watcher of the brilliant, ever-fresh pageant of distant 
fires glowing through the sable of a Mediterranean 
night.1 

This is seen, for instance, in the casual remark that 
one often sees a meteor rushing silently through the 
night and splitting the darkness with its flaming 
tresses (Aeneid 5.527-8); for it is only the intimate 
observer of the skies who is likely to note the frequency 
of this stirring phenomenon, so sudden and faint and 
fleeting. Similarly, the comparison of Aeneas’ tenuous 
vision of Dido in the underworld: agnovitque per 
umbras / obscuram, qualem primo qui surgere mense / 
aut videt aut vidisse putat, per nubila lunam (Aeneid 
6.452-4) is too wonderfully apt and drawn with too 
much feeling to have been born amid the smoky flares 
of a lucubratio and not in the memory of some first 
hand charmed experience in the open night. Again, 
when Dido in her disappointment and despair longs for 
death, she goes to a length of disillusionment which 
seems to Vergil almost beyond credence: mortem orat; 
taedet caeli convexa tueri (Aeneid 4.451)—and he 
means the starry vaults of the night sky more, even, 
than the cheering light of day. 


This love of the heavens reveals itself in countless 
other passages where Vergil employs an astronomical 
subject to convey his intention. Not merely the unusual 
frequency of such passages, but the ease and tenderness 
and utter precision of employment for which they are 
notable conveys the firm persuasion that these lines 
come from a poet who delighted in their theme. He 
uses various astronomical features in many ways and 
for a multiplicity of purposes: for picturesque detail, to 
lend special coloring to his narrative, as similes, or for 
the sheer joy of loving description. 


Examples of the first usage might be, among many, 
the very casual reference in the first Georgic (288) to 
Dawn bedewing the world with new light, or later 
(395) to the unblunted splendor of the stars as har- 
bingers of coming fair weather. The beautiful suadent- 
que cadentia sidera somnos of the Aeneid (2.8 and 
4.81) lends a poetic coloring to its context which does 
credit not only to Vergil’s mastery of words, rhythm, and 
imagery, but to his fine sensitivity to the mystery and 
peace of a silent star-filled sky. Many of his ‘finest 
similes go to some beauty of the heavens for their 
analogue, as in the comparison of Pallas in his brilliant 
armor to the Morning Star which, bright from the 
baths of Ocean, rises into the eastern skies to dispel the 


darkness (Aeneid 8.587-91), or the admirable metaphor 





1For a brief survey and explanation of Vergil’s astronomical 
tenets, see CB 14.31-2, 47-8. (In the latter article, the refer- 
ences given as 9.44, 4.756, 4.53 ate misprints for 9.47, 1.756, 
4-352, respectively.) 
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in characterizing Aeneas’ sword as stellatus iaspide 
fulva (Aeneid 4.261). 

Loving descriptions abound. If the Greek fleet sails 
to Troy a Tenedo tacitae per amica silentia lunae 
(Aeneid 2.255), the friendliness here noted is for 
Vergil one of kindly intimacy rather than utility alone. 
When he wishes to depict the advent of night, Vergil 
does so in no impersonal aloofness, but gives us: nox 
humida donec / invertit caelum stellis ardentubus aptum 
(Aeneid 11.201-2). Examples could be multiplied, and 
would be found in every section of Vergil’s works. 

This admiration for the unearthly and purifying 
beauty of the stars goes to the extent of considering 
them benevolent deities concerned in some way with 
man’s fortunes, and to be reverenced accordingly, as, 
for instance, Dido calls out to them to witness her 
bitter fate (Aeneid 4.519-20). If, like many a noble 
pagan, Vergil could not find the real explanation of the 
heaven’s awesome grandeur and uplifting beauty as 
given in the Psalm: Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei, he is 
to be forgiven for carrying his admiration of them too 
far, to virtual adoration; it is a generous fault, and at 
least not due to callous unappreciativeness of nature’s 
beauty! 

When, therefore, Vergil implores the Muses to take 


him to their own and teach him the stars and ways of 
heaven and the mysteries of the sun and moon in their 
changes (Georgics 2.475-82), the plea is not merely 
traditional or academic, but expresses his profound in- 
terest and eager curiosity in these and related questions. 


This prompts a conjecture: if Vergil had possessed 
more than his unaided eyes for star-gazing, and had 
been given a glimpse through a telescope into the 
astounding marvels known to modern astronomy—the 
infinite immensity and orderly simplicity of the uni- 
verse, the beautiful combinations of variously-hued 
double stars and triads, the circling satellites of Jupiter, 
the gold and silver rings of Saturn, the moonlike 
crescents of the Morning Star, the delicate traceries of 
star clusters and whirling clouds of cosmic fire, the 
stupendous nebulae and immeasurable island-universes 
revealed to our more sophisticated vision by the mighty 
instruments of today—what, I wonder, would have been 
his enthusiastic reaction to all these glories of the 
heavens? 

I fear he never would have written the Aeneid, but 
spent all his days on astronomy, and his nights! 


RAYMOND V. SCHODER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 





REVIEW 


Return to the Fountains. Some Classical Sources 
of American Criticism. By JoHN Paut PritcHarp. 
xiii, 271 pages. Duke University Press, Durham 
1942 $3 
This is an excellent and well-documented study of 

fifteen American literary critics of the nineteenth cen- 

tury, and their acknowledged or implied indebtedness 
to Aristotle’s Poetics and Horace’s Ars Poetica. It 
harmonizes with the present-day interest in American 
traditions and history. It correlates the classics with 
modern ideas, widening the scope of their application 
both culturally and educationally. Furthermore, while 
the heritage of Greece and Rome as reflected in the 

Colonial Mind has been productive of frequent books 

and articles—as in the case of Cotton Mather, John 

Adams, Jefferson, and many others—the period begin- 

ning about 1800 has been comparatively neglected. 

Scholars had been taking too seriously the Eescremniaih 

slogan that we should “end our long apprenticeship to 

the learning of other lands.” 

Professor Pritchard opens the workshop doors of 
Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Lowell, Stedman, Howells, Woodberry, 
Brownell, Babbitt, More, and Sherman. He sets before 
us the testimony of these critics in their own language. 
His treatment wisely avoids controversial defense of 
the classics, but rather lets the witnesses speak for 


themselves. There is no “throwing about of brains,” but 
merely an implied warning that the traditionalist 
should bring up to date his interpretation of the Greek 
and Latin authors, and that the modernist should pay 
more attention to background. The very timeliness of 
the volume proves the timeliness of Aristotle and 
Horace in their theory of creative literary art. One is 
led to believe that Mr. Steinbeck’s The Moon is Down 
and Tortilla Flats, as well as the Euripidean plays of 
Mr. O'Neill, would have drawn praise, for their con- 
struction and character-play, from both the Stagyrite 
and the Roman. 


Bryant and Poe are treated as first-hand masters of 
Horace, and as followers at second-hand of Aristotle, 
whose neoclassical modifications in the tradition of Vida 
and Boileau might have been defined more fully, as 
builders-up of a threefold Unity theory which Aristotle 
himself did not fully develop. Bryant, says Professor 
Pritchard, confused the idea of mimesis or imitation as 
applied to painting and sculpture versus poetry, with 
Aristotle's well-known differentiation of history from 
poetry. Poe, though inconsistent at times, marks an 
adv ance on Bryant; he wrestles manfully with the “imi- 
tation” motif, and is rightly diagnosed by the author as 
having acquired his Aristotelian material through 
Schlegel or Goethe, or Coleridge. Mr. Pritchard carries 
out a neat piece of detective work in catching an error 
which reached Poe through Wordsworth and Coleridge 
—where Aristotle did not say that poetry was the 
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highest product of human art, but only more intense 
and philosophical than history. 

While there is naturally some guesswork from in- 
direct sources in the chapters on Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow and Howells (two of them being first-class Latin- 
ists from their college days, and the third self-taught), 
the Emerson, Thoreau, Holmes and Lowell sections are 
masterly. These men, at home in the double canon of 
criticism and creativity, are handled con amore. Emer- 
son’s Imitation Theory is clear Aristotle, and more, 
the production of “an ideal world better than the world 
of experience.” Organic unity, inspiration (regarding 
which Plato is invoked more often by Emerson than 
Aristotle), and an informal application of many appro- 
priate Horatian passages, are characteristic of Emerson. 
Thoreau is introduced to us in this volume with clear 
proof that he was a keener and more accurate scholar 
than has previously been supposed. Holmes is a perfect 
Horatian; Lowell, with whom Professor Pritchard began 
these studies some dozen years ago, is completely master 
of both Aristotelian and Horatian testimony. This re- 
viewer, while acknowledging great indebtedness to Ver- 
non Parrington’s studies in American thought, agrees 
entirely oni the statement (117) that Lowell was a 
superior critic and not a man “with no standards, only 


likes and dislikes.” 


The other and later authors comprised in this volume 
were in no case essential “makers” of literature. They 
were all well trained classical scholars; they knew the 
original Aristotle and the original Horace. Imitation, 
Plot and Characters came to them direct, along with 
their understanding of the Italian and the other neo- 
classicists. Woodberry and Babbitt are perhaps the 
most distinctively portrayed, both of them fighting new 
battles with old weapons and inspiring schools of 
thought which transcend the desk and the platform. 
But none of these was a “transmuter” in the sense of 
creative imagination and original artistry. Those who 
might have answered to this description came along as 
assayers rather than as discoverers, in the face of rebels 









who were experimenting with new forms. They were 
gentlemen-scholars unafraid, endeavoring to guide 
literature into sound channels and praying for the in- 
spiration of more Emersons, for the appearance of writ- 
ers who would combine the old with the new, and thus 
evolve masterpieces. 


We are therefore presented with an attractive gallery 
of nineteenth-century authorities. Melville, Whittier 
and Mark Twain were presumably omitted because 
their critical bulk is infinitesimal compared to their 
original output. This reviewer could wish that Professor 
Pritchard, just as an experiment in contrasts, had in- 
cluded Whitman, with his Preparatory Reading and 
Thoughts and his wide but skeptically weighed con- 
sideration of the ancient masterpieces. Such men as 
Godkin, Huneker, Spingarn and Firkins may properly 
wait their turn. Some day, too—for the author is not 
concerned with living critics—we may watch the 
shadow-boxing, under Woodberry rules, of some bio- 


grapher with the ghost of Mr. Mencken. 


Errata are practically non-existent. On page 18 (line 
21) we note “it” for “is.” On page 97 (line 15) the 
meaning is clear enough, though “he” should be de- 
fined. “Book-Stalls” (43) instead of “columns” would 
be more in keeping with what Horace meant. It would 
seem (138, last line) that the author wrote “perpetu- 
ated” rather than “perpetrated.” The reviewer wonders 
whether (page 6) the statement can be proved that 

“Horace’s informal letter or conversation in hexa- 
meters was an unknown form in Aristotle’s day.” But 
Mr. Pritchard is candid, and most of the secondary 
conclusions can be honestly justified. Even the “prob- 
able improbabilities” are sound. And again, there is ne 
mere adulation in his attitude toward these critics: for 
Bryant is taken roundly to task when he calls Fitz- 
Greene Halleck the “American Horace.” The book is 
thorough, fair, and stimulating. 


RicHarp M. GUMMERE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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